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day, and of all places not in Germany. Before 1870
the condition of things caused the position of the Catho-
lic Church in Prussia itself to be recognised by the Curia
as a pattern and more favourable than in most of the
purely Catholic countries. In our home politics how-
ever, and especially in our parliamentary politics, we
could trace no effects of this denominational satisfaction.
Long before 1871 the group led by the two Reichen-
spergers was already permanently attached to the opposi-
tion against the government of the Protestant dynasty,
though its leaders did not on that account incur the
personal stigma of being called disturbers of the peace.
In any modus vivendi Rome will regard a Protestant dy-
nasty and Church as an irregularity and a disease which
it is the duty of its Church to cure. The conviction that
this is the case is no reason for the state itself to com-
mence the conflict and to abandon its defensive attitude
with regard to the Church of Rome, for all treaties of
peace in this world are provisional, and only hold good for
a time. The political relations between independent
powers are the outcome of an unbroken series of events
arising either from conflict or from the objection of one or
other of the parties to renew the conflict. Any temptation
on the part of the Curia to renew the conflict in Germany
will always arise from the excitability of the Poles, the
desire for power among their nobility, and the supersti-
tion of the lower classes fostered by the priests. In the
country around Kissingen I have come across German
peasants who had had their schooling, and who firmly be-
lieved that the priest who stood by the death-bed in the
sinful flesh could, by granting or refusing absolution,

dispatch the dying man direct to heaven or hell, and that
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